MUD 

Mu'ckiness'.b./ [from Mucky.] Naftinefs; filth. 

Mu ckle. vdj. [myccl, Saxon.] Much. 

Mu cksweat. n.f [muck and fweat: in this low Word, muck 
figmfies wet, moift.] Profufe fweat. 

Mu'ckworm. n.f. [ muck and worm.} 
r. A worm that lives in dung. 

2. A mifer; a curmudgeon. 

Worms fuit ail conditions; 

Aftfers are muckworms , f.lkworms beaus. 

And death-watches phyficians. SwI/i’s Mi feel 

Mucky, [from,W.] Nafty; filthy. 7 

Mucky filth -his branching arms annoys. 

And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave accloys. 

Mv'cous. aJf [ mucofus , Latin.] Slimy; vifeous.^ 0 ’ 

1 he falamander being cold in the fourth, and moift in the 
hird degree, and having alfo a mucous humidity above and 
under the fkm, may a while endure the flame. Brown 
About thefe the nerves and other velTcls make a fine web’ 

Sltaei vif “ r,,y ' 

The mucro or point of the heart inclineth unto the left, 
by this pofition .t giving way unto the afcenfion of the mid- 
. r Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

Mu'cronated. n.f. [mucro, Latin.] Narrowed to a (harp 
point. r 

Gems arc here foot into cubes confifting of fix fides, and 
mucronated or terminating in a point. fVoodward 

MirrnT T ' rts ffr °? Lat 0 Vifcous; flimy. Di£i. 
MUCUS, n.f. [Latin.] Is moft properly ufed for that which 
flows from the papillary procefies through the os cribriforme 
into the noftrils ; but it is alfo ufed for any flimy liquor or 
moifture, as that which daubs over and guards the bowels 
and all the chief pafTages in the body; and it is feparated by 
the mucilaginous glands. Quincy. 

In the adion of chewing, the mucus mixeth with the ali¬ 
ment : the mucus is an humour different from the fpittle, and 
the great quantity of air which it contains helps to di/Tolve 
^ aIimC /^ ,, ^ Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

MUD. 72 . f. [moddef'y Dutch.J The flime and uliginous matter 
at the bottom of ftill water. 

The pureft fpring is not fo free from mud. 

As I am clear from treafon. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iii. 
Water in mud doth putrefy, as not able to preferve itfelf. * 
Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 696. 
The channel was dried up, and the fifh left dead and flick¬ 
ing in the mud. L’EJlrangc. 

The force of the fluid will feparate the fmalleft particles, 
fo as to leave vacant interftices, which will be again filled up 
by particles carried on by the fucceeding fluid, as a bank by 
the mud of the current, which muft be reduced to that figure 
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Mu'ddv. adj. [from mud.] 

1. Turbid; foul with mud. 

A woman mov’d is like a fountain troubled 
Muddy, ill-feeming, thick, bereft of beauty. ’ 

Pull’d rb garmemS ; f hea ' y with ^eir drink, ^ 
Pull d the poor wretch from her melodious W 
1 o muddy death. c> , ' • , 

Carry it among the whitflers in Datchet mead^d 
empty it in the muddy ditch clofe by the Thames ’ 

Who can a pure and cryftal current briiw ‘ 
hrom fuch a muddy and polluted fpring ? Sandys's P or , ■ 

I ftrove in vain th’ iitfefted blood to cure * ‘ ’ 

btr ~™ s , W1 'l ru r n mudd y where the fpring’s impure p.r 
Tdi by the fury of the ftorm full blown, P ' Rfm ' 
I he muddy bottom o’er the clouds is thrown , 

Out of the true fountains of fcience painters'and fW 
are bound to draw, without amufing themfelves with dSn" 
n ftreams which are often muddy, at leaft troubled E 
the manner of their matters after whom they creep £ 

2. Impure; dark; grofs. 1 P 

There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’fh 
But in his motion like an angel fings. 

StillI quiring to the young ey’d cherubims; 
buch harmony is ift immortal founds; 

But whilft this muddy vefture of decay 

Doth grofly clofe us in, we cannot hear it. Shahhtar, 

If you chafe for the compof.tion of fuch ointment fcb 

.ngred’ent. a, do make the fpirit, a little mote grots ii, 
thereby the imagination will fix the better * vT h 

2. A bird fo called, ac . m \ 

3. Soiled with mud. Am l' 
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which gives leaft refiftance to the current. Arbuthnot. 

A fountain in a darkfome wood, 

Nor ftain’d with falling leaves nor rifing mud. Addifon. 

To Mud. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To bury in the flime or mud. 

I wifh 

Myfelf were rnudded in that oozy bed. 

Where my fon lies. Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 

2. To make turbid ; to pollute with dirt; to dafh with dirt; 
to fowl by ftirring up the fediment. 

I fhall not ftir in the waters which have been already mad¬ 
ded by fo many contentious enquiries. Glanville's Seep. 

Mu'ddily. adv. [from muddy.] Turbidly; with foul mix¬ 
ture. 

Lucilius writ not only loofely and muddily, with little art, 
and much lefs care, but alfo in a time which was not yet 
fufficicntly purged from barbarifm. Dryden. 

Mu'ddiness. n.f. [from muddy.] Turbidnefs; foulncfs caufed 
by mud, dregs, or fediment. 
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lightful image that Virgil has given when ./Eneas took the 
firft view of it. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Turn the bottle upfide down ; by this means you will not 
lofe one drop, and the froth will conceal the muddinefs. Sw. 
To Mu'ddle. v. a. [from mud .] 

1. To make turbid ; to foul; to make muddy. 

1 he neighbourhood told him, he did ill to muddle the wa¬ 
ter and fpoil the drink. L'Ejlrange's Fables. 

Yet let the goddefs fmile or frown, 

Bread we lhall eat, or white or brown ; 

And in a cottage, or a court, 

Drink fine champagne, or muddl'd port. Prior. 

2. To make half drunk ; to cloud or ftupify. 

I was for five years often drunk, always muddled ; they 
carried me from tavern to tavern. Arbuth. Fli/l. of J. Bull. 

Epicurus feems to have had his brains fo muddled and con¬ 
founded, that he fcarce ever kept in the right way, though 


_ , . His paftengers 

Expos’d in muddy weeds, upon the miry fhore. Dr,dm 
Dark; not bright. 1 

The black 

A more inferior ftation feeks. 

Leaving the fiery red behind, 

5 Cfoudy^dulf ^ hCr mU<ldy Cheek3 ‘ Swi P s M f (tL 

Do’ft think I am fo muddy, fo unfettl’d, 

To appoint myfelf in this vexation. Shak. Water's Felt. 

Yet I, 

A dull and muddy mettled rafeal, peak. 

Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my caufe, 

And can fay nothing. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

I o Mu'ddv. v. a. [from mud.] To make muddy; to cloud; 
to difturb. 

The people muddied 

Thick and unwholefome in their thoughts and whifpers. 

. _ Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Excefs, either with an apoplexy, knocks a man on the 
head; or with a fever, like fire in a ftrong-water-lbop, burns 
him down to the ground; or if it flames not out, charks him 
to a coal; muddies the belt wit, and makes it only to flutter 
and froth high. Crew's Cofmol. b. iii. 

Mu'dsucker. n.f. [mud and fuck.] A fea fowl. 

In all water-fowl, their legs and feet correfpond to that 
way of life; and in mudfuckers, two of the toes are fome- 
what joined, that they may not eafily fink. Derlm. 

Mudwa'u. n.f. [mud and wall.] 

1. A wall built without mortar, by throwing up mud and fuf- 
fering it to dry. 

If confcience contract ruft or foil, a man may as well ex- 
pe£f to fee his face in a mudwall, as that fuch a confcience 
fhould give him a true report of his condition. South's Serm. 

2. A bird fo called. Ainf. 

Mudwa'lled. adj. [mud and wall.] Having a mudwall. 

As folks from mudwalVd tenement 
Bring landlords pepper-corn for rent; 

Prefent a turkey, or a hen, 

‘ Prior: 


Winter. 

Feel but the difference foft and rough, 

This a gantlet, that a muff. Cletraeland. 

What! no more favours, not a ribbon more, 

Not fan, not muff. Suckling 

The lady of the fpotted muff began. Dryden. 

A child thatftands in the dark upon his mother’s muff , fays 
he ftands upon fomething, he knows not what. Locke- 

To Mu'ffle. v. a. [from moufle, French, a winter glove.] 

1. To cover from the weather. 

His muffed feature fpeaks him a reclufe, 

His ruins prove him a religious houfe. 

You muft be muffed up like ladies. 

The face lies muffed up within the garment 

2. To blindfold. 

Alas that love, whofe view is muffed ftill, 

Should without eyes fee pathways to his ill. I 


ClcavelarJ. 

Dryden. 

Addijm. 
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We’ve caught the woodcock, and will keep him muf¬ 
fed. ° Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

Our underftandings lie grovelling in this lower region, muf¬ 
fled up in mifts and darknefs. Glanville's Seep. 

Lofs of fight is the mifery of life, and ufually the forerun¬ 
ner of death : when the malefa&or comes once to be muffed, 
and the fatal cloth drawn over his eyes, we know that he is 
not far from his execution. South's Sermons. 

Bright Lucifer 

That night his heav’nly form obfeur’d with tears; 

And fince he was forbid to leave the fkies. 

He muffed with a cloud his mournful eyes. Dryden. 

One muffled up in the infallibility of his fedf, will not en¬ 
ter into debate with a perfon that will queftion any of thofe 
’ things which to him are facred. Locke. 

3. To conceal; to involve. 

This is one of the ftrongeft examples of a perfonation that 
ever was: although the king’s manner of fliewing things by 
pieces, and by dark lights, hath fo muffled it, that it hath left 
it almoft as a myftery. Bacon's Henry VII. 

No muffling clouds, nor fhades infernal, can 
From his inquiry hide offending man. Sandys's Paraph. 

The thoughts of kings are like religious groves, 

The walks of muffled gods. Dryden's Don Sebafian. 

They were in former ages snuffled up in darknefs and fuper- 
ftition. Arbuthnot's Hijl. of John Bull. 

To Mu'ffee. v. n. [maffelcn, moffelen, Dutch.] To fpeak 
inwardly; to fpeak without clear and diftincl articulation. 

The freedom or apertnefs and vigour of pronouncing, as 
in the Bocca Romana, and giving lomewhat more of afpi- 
ration; and the clofenefs and muffling, and lazinefs of fpeak- 
ing, render the found of fpeech different. Holder. 

Mu'ffler. n.f. [from muffle.] 

1. A cover for the face. 

Fortune is painted with a muffler before her eyes, to fig- 
nify to you that fortune is blind. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Mr. Hales has found out the beft expedients for preventing 
immediate fuffocation from tainted air, by breathing through 
mufflers which imbibe thefe vapours. Arbuthnot on Air. 

2. A part of a woman’s drefs by which the face was co¬ 
vered. 

There is no woman’s gown big enough for him ; other- 
wife he might put on a hat, a muffler, and a handkerchief, 
and fo efcape. Shakefp. Merry Wives of JVindfor. 

The Lord will take away your tinkling ornaments, chains, 
bracelets, and mufflers. I q < 

Mufti, n. f [a Turkifh word.] The high prieft of the Ma¬ 
hometans. 

MUG. n.f. [Skinner derives it from mwgl, Welfh, warm.] 

A cup to drink in. J 

Ah Bowzybee, why didft thou ftay fo long ? 

The mugs were large, the drink was wondrous ftrong. 

Mu'ggy. ? rA , 

Mu'ggish. \ adj ’ t A c ant word.] Moift; damp; mouldy. 

Cover with ftones, or muggy ftraw, to keep it moift. 

. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Mu ghouse. n.f. [mug and houfe.] An alehoufe; a low houfe 
of entertainment. 

Our fex has dar’d the mughoufe chiefs to meet, 

And purchas’d fame in many a well fought ftreet. TickelJ 

Mu'gient. adj. [mugiens, Latin.] Bellowing. 

That a bittern maketh that mugient noife or bumping by 
putting its bill into a reed, or by putting the fame in water 
or mud, and after a while retaining the air, but fuddenly ex¬ 
cluding it again, is not eafily made out. Brown 

Mu'gwort. n.f. [muxpypt, Saxon; artemifia, Lat.] 

The flowers and fruit of the mugwort are very like thofe 
of the wormwood, but grow ered upon the branches: the 
flowers are of a purphlh colour, and the leaves terminate in 
fharp points cut into many fegments; they are of a dark green 
on the upper lide, and hoary on the under fide. Miller 
Some of the moft common firaples with us in England are 
cornfry, bugle, Paul s-betony, and mugwort. Wifemnn 
MULA'TW. n.f. [Spanifh; Llat, French, from mtZfiTj 
One begot between a white and a black, as a mule between 
different Ipecies of animals. ween 

Mu'lberry. 1 

Mu'lberry tree. \ n 'J‘ l mo hbejii3, Saxon; morns, Lat.] 

The mulberry tree hath large, rough, roundilh leaves; the 
male flowers, or katkins, which have a calyx confiftinJTf 
four leaves, arc fometimes produced upon feparate trees 2 at 
other times at remote diftances from the fruit m. thf e’ 

T : f T " COm P° fed ° f fever *l protuberances ^to each 

Of which adhere four final! leaves; the feeds are round 

Monon, archbiihop of Cantorbu^ was content^' 
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mor upon a tun ; and fometimes a mulberry tree, called morus 
in Latin, out of a tun. Camden s Remains. 

The ripeft mulberry. 

That will not hold the handling. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

A body black, round, with fmall grain like tubercles on 
the furfacc; not very unlike a mulberry. Woodward's Fofflls. 
Mulct, n.f. [mulfia, Latin.] A fine; a penalty: uled com¬ 
monly of pecuniary penalty. 

Becaufe this is a great part, and Eufebius hath yet faid 
nothing, we will, by way of mul£l or pain, lay it upon him. 

Bacon's holy War. 


Look humble upward, fee his will difclofe 
The forfeit firft, and then the fine impofe; 

A mulft thy poverty could never pay, 

Had not eternal wildom found the way. Dryden. 

To Mulct, v.a. [mulfio, Lat. multter, Fr.] To punilh with 
fine or forfeiture. 

Marriage without confent of parents they do not make 
void, but they muldt it in the inheritors ; for the children of 
fuch marriages are not admitted to inherit above a third part 
of their parents inheritance. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Mule. n. f. [mule, mulet, Fr. mula, Latin.] An animal gene¬ 
rated between a he afs and a mare, or fometimes between a 
horfe and a Ihe afs. 

You have among you many a purchas’d flave. 

Which, like your alles, and your dogs, and mules. 

You ufe in abject and in flavifli part. Shakefpeare: 

Five hundred aftes yearly took the horfe. 

Producing mules of greater Ipeed and force. Sandys. 

Thofe effluvia in the male feed have the greateft ftroke In 
generation, as is demonftrable in a mule , which doth more 
refemble the parent, that is, the afs, than the female. Ray. 
Twelve young mules, a ftrong laborious race. Pope. 
Muletf/er. n.f. Imuletier, Fr. mulio, Lat.j Mule-driver; 
horfe-boy. 

Bafe muleteers, 

Like peafant foot-boys, do they keep the walls, 

And dare not take up arms like gentlemen. Shakefpeare. 

Your fhips are not well mann’d. 

Your mariners are muleteers, reapers. Shakefpeare. 

Mulie'brity. n.f [muliebris, Lat.] Womanhood; the con¬ 
trary to virility; the manners and character of woman. 

To Mull. v. a. [mollitus, Latin.] 

1. To foften and difpirit, as wine is when burnt and fweeten- 

ed ‘ D . Hanmer. 

Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy 
Mull'd, deaf, fleepy, infenfible. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2. To heat any liquor, and iweeten and fpice it. 

Drink new cyder mull'd, with ginger warm. Gay 

Mu llar. n.f. [mouleur, French.] A ftone held in the hand’ 
with which any powdet is ground upon a horizotal ftone. It 
is now often called improperly mullet. 

The beft grinder is the porphyry, white or green marble, 
with a mullar or upper ftone of the fame, cut very even 
without flaws or holts; you may make a mullar alfo of a flat 
pebble, by grinding it fmooth at a grind-ftone. Peacham. 
Mullein, n.f. [verbafeum, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of the mullein confifts of one leaf, which ex¬ 
pands in a circular form, and is cut into feveral fegments; out 
of he centre anfes the pointal, which afterward becomes an 
oval-pointed fruit, divided into two cells by a middle Darti 
a/ ft,°n fdled with fmal1 feeds. 7 £' 

Mullet, n.f. [mullus, Lat. mulct, Fr.] A fea fifh. 

Ut carps and mullets why prefer the great ? 

Mu L I'GRUB.f n f/- tUrb T S -a Ch e ? eprofds ’ Horace. 

IVIULL GRUBS, n.f. Twitting of the guts. a:„r 

Mu llock. n.f Rubbifh. ° ^ 

Mulsh, n. J. Wine boiled and mingled with honey. Di£i 

eTw^*’ [mUltUS and -A ^t.] Many corner- 
e d ; having many corners; polygonal. * 

£’ 4 "™“:'*' [from multangular.'] Polygonally; 

A/i ^ ranates are mult angularly round. Grew's Cofmol h \ 
Multangularness. [from multangular .] tK ftate of betL’ 
polygonal, or having many corners. ® 

ultica'psular. adj. [muluis and capfula, Latin 1 Divided 

into many partitions or cells. J J 

ul tica'vous. adj. [multus and cavus, Lat.] Full of holes’ 

Multifarious, adj. [multifarius, Lat.] Having 

&“ yi h « ta S d »""rrofpea Si having greaftfver^t 

m=l 1 S' an i m al”“''' >i< "' ar,iBce “ th . e «ru< 9 ure of the 
When we confider this fo v • " s D,Vlne Dialogues. 
in reference to ourfelves, how car l f anoUs . ^'gruity of things 
ring, that that which made K . , we Wlt l 1 *hold from infer- 
wilh a reference to us > MwcFa, • , ." d <*“k».niale them 
Hi, fcience is not moved by he Z 

mour, which blow up and doL Ao^/^pSnfc 

Glanville to Albius. 
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